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THE RELIGIO-MEDICAL MOVEMENTS.-A 
REPLY. 

BY THE BEV. SAMUEL MCCOMB, D.D. 



In the last issue of this Review, Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 
discusses certain developments in the religious and intellectual 
life of this country, and more especially animadverts on a recent 
effort to bring into friendly alliance the resources of science and 
religion with a view to an increase in public well-being. Dr. 
Hamilton's well-known ability as an alienist and student of mor- 
bid mental states gave rise at once to the hope that some large 
and illuminating word would be spoken, and that his criticism 
would be marked by instruction and insight. I must confess that 
I finished the reading of the Doctor's article with a sense of 
profound disappointment. 

To begin with, the tone of the discussion is open to grave criti- 
cism. One would expect that the writing of a man claiming to 
represent science would move in a high and serene atmosphere, 
far above the jealousies and wranglings of the market-place. One 
would, expect that the argument would be impersonal, concerned 
strictly with the issues, and would be conducted with due regard 
to the amenities generally observed among educated men. Alas! 
this is not what we do find. Instead, contempt, scorn, thinly 
veiled sneers and bad temper are everywhere in evidence. It is 
most distressing to a scholar, who, though not a man of science in 
the narrow and conventional sense of the term, is nevertheless 
imbued with reverence for scientific method, to observe the in- 
capacity of certain scientifically trained minds for dealing in a 
calm, dispassionate and judicial manner with any matter touch- 
ing on religion. 

The article seems to have been written without preparation 
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except such as the perusal of newspapers might afford. It 
was apparently written without an adequate knowledge of 
the theological, scientific or social conditions of thought existing 
in New England. Dr. Hamilton stands before the public as a 
man of science. Now, the mind that is not merely conventionally 
and pedantically scientific, but that is penetrated by a genuinely 
scientific spirit, is able to differentiate between phenomena that 
present some superficial similarities, to trace each back to its roots, 
and to estimate each from the standpoint of reality and worth. 
But what method (it is certainly not scientific) does a writer 
follow who lumps together, as equally valuable products of 
culture, the transcendentalism of Emerson, hypnotism, electro- 
biology, telepathy, spiritism, the influence of mind over body, 
unconscious cerebration, the dual ego, Christian Science and the 
Emmanuel Movement? And how are we to regard the conclu- 
sions of one who sits down to write about a work which at 
least has gained the sympathy of many good and serious minds, 
without taking the trouble to acquaint himself with the explicit 
statement of principles and methods which the founders of the 
work have set forth in a well-known book ? 

In grouping together for comment Christian Science and the 
Emmanuel Movement, Dr. Hamilton employs a familiar rhe- 
torical artifice, by which a writer pillories together two things, 
one of which is obnoxious to the public and the other obnoxious 
to himself, with the result that some share of the ignominy at- 
taching to the first falls upon the second. In reality, the only 
point of contact between Christian Science and the Emmanuel 
Movement seems to lie in the fact that they both took rise in 
New England, and that they are both efforts in very different 
ways to bring to bear upon people the reality and significance 
of the spiritual world. In the first place, Christian Science, 
which I am not here defending or criticising, has openly and 
clearly broken with academic medicine; the Emmanuel Movement 
is a movement to dissipate the distrust of academic medicine 
which, as Professor Miinsterberg has remarked in his book, " The 
Americans," is spreading throughout American society, and to 
ally the physician and the psychologically trained clergyman in 
friendly league against certain forms of trouble prevalent in our 
time, partly physical but mainly psychical and moral in charac- 
ter. In the second place, Christian Science is a distinct cult 
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or system, with a revelation, a sacred book, a form of worship 
all its own; the Emmanuel Movement claims to have no new 
revelation, no sacred book, no worship peculiar to itself, but is 
simply a modest attempt to realize that religion which Dean 
Stanley used to call "our common Christianity," and to apply 
it more powerfully to our life in its various relations, physical 
economic, social and domestic. Thirdly, Christian Science makes 
no distinction between the cases with which it undertakes to deal 
— for the Christian Scientist, living in a world which is itself only 
a phantom, the terms "functional" and "organic" are mean- 
ingless; the Emmanuel Movement, on the other hand, makes a 
very rigid distinction, and sets aside distinctly organic cases for 
medical, physiological or surgical treatment, though even in these 
it recognizes the influence of mental and spiritual processes as 
at least helpful in character. Finally, the clergymen who are 
at the head of the Emmanuel Movement do not practise medicine, 
and would regard such a claim as an unwarrantable impertinence, 
if not something worse. They are not qualified for such work 
and therefore do not claim to perform it. As students of religion, 
however, they hold the key to many motives and primary emotions 
which exert a distinct influence on the mind and, through the 
mind, upon the body; and they believe that their knowledge and 
whatever measure of skill experience may have given them should 
be placed freely at the disposal of their fellow men. The aver- 
age physician does not claim to be a teacher of ethics and re- 
ligion; he does not profess to apply these to the needs of men. 
But we know to-day that there are many forms of disorder in 
which character is implicated. Every wise physician is aware 
that, if only he could reconstruct the character of his patient, 
if he could give his patient a more satisfactory moral or religious 
or philosophical outlook, he would set in motion psychical activi- 
ties which would eventually restore the man to nervous health and 
equilibrium. 

Now, it seems to us that a clergyman, properly trained, 
might be helpful to the physician in this direction. It 
is this modest, and not very dreadful, idea which lies at the basis 
of the Emmanuel work. To put the matter in a single sentence: 
The fundamental idea of our effort is that of the co-operation of 
physician, psychologically trained clergyman and expert social 
worker, in the alleviation and cure of certain disorders of the 
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nervous system that are now generally regarded as involving some 
weakness or defect of character, or a more or less complete mental 
dissociation. 

It will be admitted that no one profession is able to cover the 
whole field of human relations, or competent to treat man on 
all sides of his being, physical, mental, moral, religious and 
social; and the Emmanuel plan is simply to bring together in 
friendly alliance specialists in these various departments, that 
they may the better help the individual to a normal and healthy 
life. Dr. Hamilton speaks slightingly of per?ons whom he calls 
" non-medical tyros," " doctor clerics," " clerical practitioners." 
I would commend to his attention the following remarks in an 
essay by Dr. James G. Mumford, a well-known Boston surgeon:* 

" All surgeons have witnessed the fear which troubles grievously many 
courageous persons during a few hours immediately before an operation; 
and their dread especially of the ether or chloroform. ... I have in 
mind the case of a woman upon whom I was to perform a serious 
andvcrippling operation. On the evening before her ordeal, her clergy- 
man visited her. He was a man largely and intelligently interested in 
Religion and Medicine; and, at my request, he visited my patient to 
help her by suggestive treatment, as well as by the consolations of 
religion. The commonplace clergyman is a frequent and ineffective 
visitor under such circumstances; but, in this case, the treatment given 
was extremely effective; for the clergyman and his methods were not 
commonplace. The patient sank from an exalted state of terror and 
anxiety into a confident and tranquil mental condition; and, though 
she slept little during the night, she took her anesthetic; underwent the 
operation; and entered upon her convalescence with surprising calmness 
and success." 

If I may be pardoned a personal reference, I may say that I 
have been asked by hospital authorities to visit sufferers unable 
to obtain sleep except by the use of powerful opiates or hypnotic 
drugs, in order to assist these persons to a state of mind conducive 
to rest. I have never felt that I ought to refuse these invitations 
as inconsistent with my spiritual functions. 

When we come to the pith of Dr. Hamilton's contentions, we 
find that he professes to give an account of the origin of the 
Emmanuel idea; to convict its founders of contradicting their 
cherished principles by failing to recognize the difference between 
organic and functional diseases; and to give reasons for an out- 
and-out condemnation of hypnotism as a therapeutic agent. 
* " Some End-Results of Surgery," p. 15. 
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His account of the origin of the work is purely imaginary and 
has no relation to fact. His charge that the Emmanuel leaders 
forsake scientific ground in failing to recognize the difference be- 
tween " functional " and " organic " is based on a misconception, 
or rather on a careless readiug of plain English. His argument 
about hypnotism, even if sound, is an irrelevance. 

To begin with, as to the origin of the Emmanuel Movement: 
He traces it partly to the failure of the churches to attract ad- 
herents, in spite of offering " free baths, free lectures and other 
recreations," and partly to the " opposition of the powerful sect " 
of Christian Science. It would be hard to frame a statement 
more utterly alien to the facts. Emmanuel Church was and still 
remains one of the most powerful and one of the most active 
religious societies in New England. There was no need, there- 
fore, for such a church to " look about for a new species of at- 
traction," and to call in the " help of a few Boston physicians of 
a metaphysical and experimental turn of mind " in order that its 
lease of life might be renewed. As to the rivalry of Christian 
Science, Emmanuel Church, so far as I know, never lost one of 
its members to that communion. When Dr. Hamilton notices 
the remarkable increase in the membership of the Christian Sci- 
ence Church from 13,534 in June, 1904, to 43,876 in 1907, he 
does not pause to ask the meaning of such a phenomenon. It 
does not appear to him to be worth inquiring why such a thing 
should happen in the midst of an advanced civilization and in 
the light of the twentieth century. I commend this problem to 
his study at leisure movements; and I will simply add that, if the 
churches too often have been formal and unattractive, the science 
of medicine, in the hands of average physicians, has been not 
infrequently hidebound, professional and materialistic. 

In contrast to the baseless figment of Dr. Hamilton's imagina- 
tion, I will state in a few words the real genesis of our work. 
In the year 1905, we sought to contribute to the anti-tuberculosis 
crusade by a practical effort to solve this problem: How to cure 
the poorest consumptives in the slums of a great city without re- 
moving them from their homes? A Tuberculosis Class was 
formed under the direction of a distinguished medical authority. 
The treatment offered consisted of the most recent scientific meth- 
od of combating consumption, along with the psychic forces of 
discipline, friendly encouragement, hope and material help — in 
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short, a combination of physical, psychical and moral elements. 
This effort has been attended with the most gratifying success, 
and it is being followed in other places. It is significant that 
Cornet, in his monumental work on Tuberculosis, remarks that 
"a bad psychologist will never be a good physician for con- 
sumption."* At the International Tuberculosis Congress, held 
recently in Washington, a first award of a gold medal was given 
to the authorities in charge of this class; and Professor Osier, 
speaking of the class, said: "I know of bo more encouraging 
feature in connection with the disease than this practical experi- 
ment, which has been carried out so successfully." Now, it was 
the success attending this work that led us to believe tbat the 
physician and the clergyman might be able to work together 
on behalf of the morally and nervously disordered. Accordingly, 
the work was begun under a double leadership, medical and 
clerical, and, as experience ripens our views and ideas, the co- 
operation between clergyman and physician is becoming more 
and more intimate. So much for the origin of the movement. 

The charge that my colleague, Dr. Worcester, claims, "in a 
popular periodical for women," to have treated Arterio-Sclerosis, 
Dementia Prsecox, Exophthalmic Goitre, Hemiplegia, Locomotor 
Ataxia, Manic Depressive Insanity,-)- Osteo-arthritis, Paranoia, 
Polio-myelitis, Lateral Sclerosis and Tumor is enough to make 
one rub one's eyes and wonder whether Dr. Hamilton is not him- 
self suffering from some hallucination. As no patient can reach 
Dr. Worcester or his associates except with the consent of the 
physician who has diagnosed the case, it is obvious that, even 
if this charge were true, the burden of guilt would rest on Dr. 
Hamilton's professional brethren who lend them their services. 
But is the charge true? Does Dr. Worcester claim to have cured 
any of these cases ? As a matter of fact, he claims nothing of the 
sort. What he says is that these, among other types of disease, 
were " examined or treated."^; Our critic is so carried away with 

* " Em schleeter Psychologe wird me evn, guter Lungenarzt sein." — 
"Die Tuherculose," p. 931. 

tThe place of this disorder is doubtful. Some hold that a remission 
may be caused or at least hastened by psychotherapy. 

$ I quote Dr. Worcester's exact words : " Looking over our recent 
records, I find that the following cases have been examined or treated 
during the past year " — then follows a list of troubles, " organic," 
" functional " and " mixed " cases. See " Ladies' Home Journal," No- 
vember, 1908. 
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righteous indignation, with lofty scorn, for our "unpardonable 
ignorance" that he is unable to discharge the elementary duty 
of a critic, namely, to read carefully the language which he criti- 
cises. May I ask whose ignorance may now fairly be described 
as "unpardonable"? It is true that many organic eases were 
submitted to us and examined, but they were all rejected, with the 
exception of certain cases sent by well-known specialists in the 
hope of obtaining mental and moral results, which, as a rule, were 
obtained. 

In his long argument against hypnotism, our critic still pursues 
the futile, if laborious, occupation of vigorously thrashing straw 
inen. It is to be regretted that he continues the unscientific 
usage of speaking of hypnotism as having therapeutic power. It 
is, of course, the suggestion offered when the patient is in a 
hypnotic state that constitutes the curative agency; but let that 
pass. What I wish to emphasize is that hypnotic suggestion is 
used in the Emmanuel Clinic only in a very limited group of 
cases, perhaps not two per cent, of the whole — cases of Alcoholism 
and other deep-rooted moral perversions which resist all ordinary 
methods; further, that hypnotic suggestion is administered only 
by the authority and under the supervision of physicians. There- 
fore, the argument has little or no bearing upon the subject in 
hand. Nevertheless, I venture to think that, when Dr. Hamilton 
quotes Doctors C. K. Mills, Kirchhoff, Regis and de Fursac in 
condemnation of this suggestive method, it would have tended 
to a more scientific presentation of the subject had he quoted 
from expert authorities on the other side. I will therefore en- 
deavor to supply this deficiency. 

August Forel, formerly Professor of Psychiatry in the Uni- 
versity of Zurich, and admittedly a great authority in mental 
and nervous diseases, asserts that he, as well as Liebeault, Bern- 
heim, Wetterstrand, van Eeden, de Jong, Moll and other followers 
of the Nancy School had never seen a single instance in which 
mental or physical harm had been caused by hypnotic suggestion. 
No complete record of their cases has been published, but the 
number certainly exceeds fifty thousand.* 

In addition to the competent observers already named, Janet, 
Sidis, Prince, Bramwell, Krafft-Ebing, Schrenck-Notzing, have 

•See "Hypnotism: Its History, Practice and Theory," by J. Milne 
Bramwell: London, 1900. 
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used hypnotic suggestion for therapeutic or experimental pur- 
poses, and have thereby thrown an immense flood of light on 
abnormal mental states, which could not have been obtained in 
any other way. It has cured all sorts of functional disorders; 
it has healed dissociations of consciousness; it has unified the 
states of multiple personality; it has eliminated obsessions and 
fixed ideas; it has broken the force of evil habits so as to give 
a chance for conscious moral powers to be evoked and strength- 
ened. There is no physical method of treatment, according to 
the best authorities, that can uproot an obsession, or modify an 
abnormal sexual perversion, or unify a dissociated personality, or 
cure functional losses of memory, or reconstitute deteriorated 
character; whereas all these things have been done by suggestion 
in hypnosis or by some allied form of suggestion. 

Adolf Meyer, formerly Director of the Pathological Institute 
of New York, recently appointed Professor of Psychiatry in Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, testifies that many abnormal 
mental states are mental maladjustments; and he says that, in 
meeting these maladjustments, psychotherapy is invaluable. He 
also states that psychotherapy is a regulation of action, and that 
suggestion is merely a step to that end.* 

In face of the contradiction among medical writers on this 
subject, it would ill become me to decide which is right. Un- 
happily, Dr. Hamilton's own contribution to the discussion is of 
little value. He contents himself with repeating the usual popu- 
lar objections, which can be found answered in any good text- 
book on the subject. What we really need is a clear, impartial 
and scientific investigation into the limits of suggestive therapy, 
with an equally clear and cogent proof of any dangers that may 
exist and of the method by which these dangers may be minimized 
or avoided. Meanwhile, it cannot be too often repeated that the 
Emmanuel effort is quite independent of this therapeutic pro- 
cedure. Its use is so limited as to be practically negligible. 

Dr. Hamilton says, very properly, that suggestion should be 
administered only by skilled hands. The same is, of course, 
true of any therapeutic procedure, and it ought to reassure our 
critic to learn that the fundamental rule of the Emmanuel work 
is that no patient shall be treated psychotherapeutically except 
by a psychologically trained physician, or by a psychologically 
* S«e " American Journal of Insanity," July, 1008. 
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trained clergyman in conjunction with the physician, or by a 
trained social worker under the direction of physician and clergy- 
man. If any unskilled or uneducated person claims to act in 
a psychotherapeutic capacity under the aegis of the Emmanuel 
Movement, his claim is false, and his ignorance or bad faith is 
not to be set down to the discredit of the men who are trying 
to conduct this work in a conservative, sensible and scientific 
way. 

When Dr. Hamilton quoted the reply of Dr. James W. Putnam, 
of Buffalo, to a statement I am alleged to have made about the 
percentage of persons hypnotized — that "if ninety per cent, of 
the people can be hypnotized, then I would say that ninety per 
cent, of the people should never be hypnotized" — he forgot to 
add that nobody outside a lunatic asylum would ever make the 
suggestion which Dr. Putnam deprecated. 

Dr. Hamilton, at the close of his paper, makes a pathetic plea 
for the restoration of the old family physician, who "brought 
children and grandchildren into the world " and who gave them a 
"painless and happy" exit. It is almost impossible to praise 
the old family physician too highly; but wherein lay the secret 
of his success? Was it in his pills and potions, his plasters and 
boluses; or was it not much more in his kindly, genuinely humane 
personality, in the relations of friendship which he established 
with the household ? In a word, was it not in the indirect power 
of suggestion which his very presence brought into the sick-room ? 
And what is this but our old friend, psychotherapy, which Dr. 
Hamilton regards with such contempt? 

It is a depressing reflection that the advocate of a rational faith 
has to-day a very difficult path to tread. He is exposed to the 
cross-fires of mutually antagonistic minds. The Christian Sci- 
entist accuses him of unbelief and lack of faith when he refuses 
to tie down the Almighty to any one mode or method of cure; 
the champion of a pedantic and scholastic science flings at him 
the charge of superstition and occultism; while in reality what 
he is trying to do, under whatever limitation and with whatever 
weakness, is to give to science the things of science and to faith 
the things of faith. The champion of a rational faith cannot, with 
Christian Science, commit intellectual suicide and stultify all 
human knowledge; nor can he, at the bidding of a scientific dog- 
matism, give up his trust in the spiritual foundations of human 
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life. He is convinced, for example, of the truth which modern 
psychology never tires of proclaiming — the unity and interaction 
of mind and body, the solidarity of brain and thought. Dr. 
Hamilton does not appear to take this truth seriously, much less 
does he regard "with favor the fact, now established, that in cer- 
tain cases and in certain environments sound religion is a thera- 
peutic power. No wonder he permits himself to sneer mildly at 
some words of Professor James. Now, Professor James may be 
right or wrong; but we may be sure of one thing: that even the 
blunders and mistakes of such an open, generous and prolific 
mind are more valuable than the most certain conclusions of 
the mind pedantic and traditional. Errare malo cum Platone 
quam cum Pythagora vera sentire. 

Samuel McComb. 



